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ruddy, hearty, and heavy. He had the advantage of six feet of height
crowned with a high mass of white hair. Newspapers commented that
he had no need to shave. His eyes, however, were not an asset. They
were of different color, one blue and one hazel; and as his vision was
myopic he had a peculiar method of focusing his gaze which attracted
attention. His squint induced him to hold his head to the left, at an
angle accentuated by scars from a severe operation which drew his neck
further awry. These blemishes he attempted to cover by a large collar
and expansive neckcloth, both of frigid whiteness. In dress he was care-
ful, if somewhat out of date, and could generally be seen in an old-fash-
ioned dress coat which gave him an austere and clerical appearance.
Despite his weight and his years he was active and light on his feet.
He was particularly vain of his small pedal extremities and generally
shod them neatly in patent leather. He maintained a springy gait by
constant walking, and during most of his administration few days
passed when he did not take a brisk turn through the Washington
streets. A contemporary suggested that this elasticity might be due to
his bachelor status, quoting an Irishman as saying that "he had not the
fatigues of a wife."
Underneath this imposing fajade were psychological and physical
weaknesses that time was to reveal more clearly. Emotionally he had
never been perfectly adjusted. His only effort at'.matrimony had been
thwarted by the young lady's father and brothers, who were certain that
he was not a fit husband for her. She had vaguely sensed his inability
to return affection adequately, and had yielded to her father's command,
but she died shortly "of a broken heart." Her father refused to let Bu-
chanan join the mourners, and this public rebuke had been the last
straw. The young man spught to shield himself from the truth of his
loss of face by abandoning &ny further attempt at marriage and by
building up a romantic legend which he shared with others. He instinc-
tively desired the world to, sympathize with him as he loyally cherished
the tender memory of & cruelly blighted love. Ever after, he had the
ill equipped bachelor's eagerness for feminine attention to hide his
peculiar lack, and he quite shone in the drawing room.
Among men he had few intimates; even at college, he had not found
the society of his fellows congenial. He had clumsily engaged in their